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FOEEWORD 

The purpose of this book is to bring 
to the reader the atmosphere of Brittany 
rather than a detailed catalogue of in- 
formation about it. It is not exhaustive 
but suggestive. Brittany is essentially 
a region of delightful unspoiled medie- 
val towns and it is these more than any- 
thing else that give to the province its 
individuality and distinctive charm. It 
is the most interesting of these that I 
have tried to visualize. Thus I have not 
attempted to set down a picture of 
Breton rural life nor have I tried to 
mention the innumerable attractions that 
abound in this historic territory— castles 
perched on rocky heights, many in a state 
of ruin, pretty chateaux, dismantled 
churches, fragments of abbeys and mon- 
asteries, calvaries and little unspoiled 
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FOEEWOED 

villages. Eather have I taken the Brit- 
tany of the average traveler, who jour- 
neys by rail and whose time is not nn- 
limited, in order that the book may have 
the greatest value for him. 

E. M. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BBETON FAMILY TBEB 

IN all Europe probably no section pre- 
sents such a succession of pictur- 
esque mediaeval towns as Brittany, 
From remarkable Mont St. Michel, 
perched high on its rocky eminence 
washed by the ocean tides, around the 
entire circuit of its fascinating towns 
to Vitre the unspoiled, the traveler finds 
in Brittany a kaleidoscope of ancient 
cities with centuries-old gabled houses, 
curious streets, delightful time-scarred 
churches, not magnificent like those in 
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the sister province of Normandy, but 
permeated with the atmosphere of ages 
past, arcaded streets, pretty turreted 
chateaux, an occasional castle of the 
Middle Ages frowning down on the now 
peaceful inhabitants, and peasants whose 
very dress seems to defy the progress 
which is creeping so slowly into this 
rugged peninsula. You can even see 
the remains of that mysterious race of 
dark-eyed, sallow-complexioned people 
who, in dim ages past, long before the 
eagle standard of the Bomans swept over 
Europe and left its own civilization in 
Brittany, which was then called Armor- 
ica, set up their rude stone monuments 
in honor of their departed dead. 

This peninsula of west-central France, 
washed by the English Channel and the 
Atlantic Ocean, a little larger than the 
State of Maryland, is a rugged country 
of stem, wild coast and rocky prom- 
ontory, granite-seamed hills, wooded 
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heights, rocky moorland, tree-studded 
fields and deep-cut valleys — a landscape 
ever changing and never monotonous. 

Just as Normandy, which lies immedi- 
ately to the north, is the home of mag- 
nificent ecclesiastical architecture, so 
Brittany has an individuality of its own 
expressed in these singular towns and 
simple peasants dressed in the costumes 
of their ancestors. It is this very back- 
wardness that seems to link the present 
so closely with the past. In some of the 
more primitive towns, where streets, 
buildings and townspeople inevitably 
conspire to carry the conviction of an 
unreal place in this progressive Twen- 
tieth Century, you are astonished beyond 
expression to see the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald lying for sale on 
the counter of a shop yoii have entered 
to purchase a product of the country, and 
this on the very morning of publication ! 
To understand Brittany you must know 
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the people — these isolated peasant folk 
who, deeply religious and superstitious 
to a degree, cling to the fables, the 
legends, the religious customs, the illog- 
ical superstitions and Christianized 
paganism — ^if I may be permitted to use 
such a term — of its ancestors with a 
childlike faith that is astonishing. 

Who are these grave, untutored peo- 
ple to whom everything has its religious 
significance and whose few simple pleas- 
ures are taken so seriously! Their 
origin will in part answer this question. 
After the primitive race of men who set 
up dolmen and menhir of roughly hewn 
stone, came the Gauls, in some unknown 
period, and possessed the land. It was 
feeble resistance offered by this race in 
turn to the aggressive Bomans who later 
overran and dominated the country un- 
til, under the crumbling later empire, 
the exactions became so great as to 
drive the population into the woods and 
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lany [^rumbling, centuries-old houses make 
Brittany a real land of yesterday 
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waste places. Decimated by these 
crushing conditions, and helpless, the 
people were an easy prey to the 
pirates of the North, who ravaged 
the coasts until the peninsula was al- 
most without inhabitants. Across the 
Channel the Picts and Scots were 
invading Britain, and tribes of un- 
happy Britons emigrated to Armorica 
and settled there. Whole clans of 
Welshmen followed the example of their 
neighbors. But this was only a begin- 
ning. The Angles and Saxons, called in 
at first to help repel the fierce northern 
tribes of Picts and Scots, poured in from 
the west and turned upon the peaceful 
inhabitants themselves. The unhappy 
Britons fled before their scourge and 
formed whole colonies in Armorica, 
bringing with them their laws, customs 
and religion. Thus in the Fifth and 
Sixth Centuries was the Armorican 
peninsula repopulated with a Celtic race, 
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independent and vigorous, and the coun- 
try came to be known as Lesser Britain 
or simply Brittany. Even to-day the 
several types of people can be seen — 
the dark, sad-eyed representative of the 
Iberian race, short of stature and grave, 
the more vivacious descendant of the 
Gaul and Boman mixed, and on the 
coasts the tall, fair-haired people of 
British origin. For the most part the 
population is of Celtic descent, and the 
native tongue, influenced very consider- 
ably by the Welsh, is closely akin to that 
language. French is now generally 
spoken in all the cities, but in the western 
part of the country the native language 
is largely used, and in the interior there 
are places where French is not even un- 
derstood. In these more remote parts 
Gaelic is the only language spoken, for 
if the peasants do know French, they 
will not use it in speaking to you. 
In the Ninth Century the scattering 
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settlements of the Bretons united and 
established their independence against 
the Franks and English, both of whom 
had long cast covetous eyes on the duchy. 
Finally, however, in 1491, Anne of Brit- 
tany, heiress of a long line of reigning 
Dukes, married Charles VIII of France 
and later, on his death, his successor 
Louis Xn, and Brittany at last through 
this marriage became united to the 
French crown. 



CHAPTER n 

THE GA^TBWAY TO BRITTANY 

ALTHOUGH remote in civilization, 
Brittany is readily accessible. St. 
Malo is overnight by rail from Paris or 
by boat from Southampton, England. 
From here a tour of the fringe of inter- 
esting towns can begin and the circuit 
completed at Vitre, which is the most 
easterly city and is only five hours from 
Paris. The English are fond of Brit- 
tany as a vacation country and the ma- 
jority of them make the journey from 
Southampton by boat, the accommoda- 
tions of which are very fair but are apt 
to be crowded in the height of the sea- 
son. If this route is taken it is well to 
engage a berth several days in advance, 
if possible. From Paris there is a good 
early morning and an evening train. 
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From here a eirenlar ticket can be 
had, covering every town that is worth 
while in the peninsula and a retnm to 
Paris, for eighty-five francs or exactly 



seventeen dollars, second-class, which 
is the way you will wish to travel if you 
are sensible and democratic. First- 
class compartments in Brittany trains 
appear to be for ornament or from habit, 
for nobody seems to use them. 
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Crossing from Southampton, you find 
yourself in the morning at St. Malo, a 
fine old walled city situated on a long 
promontory that was an island before 
the present causeway connecting it with 
the mainland was built. Here you get 
your first glimpse of typical Breton life. 
The town is old and complete, with its 
ancient buildings crowding to the very 
walls. The entire absence of modern 
architecture is not strange, for long ago 
St. Malo grew to the limit of its circum- 
scribed area, restricted by its natural 
location, hemmed in with water on three 
sides and surrounded by great man-made 
walls washed by the ocean at high tide. 
It is thus quite obvious that the builders 
of the city had more in mind than mere 
ease of defense when they laid out the 
city in very narrow streets, if indeed the 
tortuous thoroughfares and uneven foot- 
ways could have been mapped out by a 
preconceived plan. The site of the city 
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was originally a monastery founded in 
the Sixth Century by Saint Malo, who 
emigrated from Wales and brought with 
him Christianity and many pilgrims. 
On this great rock the town later sprang 
up around the monastery, and centuries 
later, when the Bretons became seafar- 
ing people and the coasts were ravaged 
by the enemies of France, the ramparts 
were built to surround the town entirely. 
So impregnable did these prove that the 
town was never taken, though besieged 
many times by well-equipped forces. 

In the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries St. Malo became a seaport of 
great importance, its merchantmen went 
everywhere and it waxed fat with pros- 
perity. In war it was the home of val- 
iant privateers and corsairs, and many 
a foreign ship was compelled to give up 
its rich cargoes to the piratical Malouins. 
A plucky city was this tiny rampart — 
encircled municipality of doughty trader 
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and sailor, now joining forces with the 
French against their perpetual enemies, 
the English, again asserting its com- 
plete independence and at times even al- 
lying itself against Brittany itself. 
From St. Malo, Jacques Cartier, a na- 
tive of the city, set sail in 1534 to dis- 
cover Canada, and many other men 
notable in their time claimed it as their 
birthplace. 

There is no loneliness in St. Malo, as 
in many other towns of La Bretagne. 
The narrow streets, turning this way 
and that, many of them becoming in 
places mere stairways, are flanked by 
tall houses and are busy with trade and 
barter. You arrive early in the morn- 
ing — ^perhaps at seven — ^and find the 
markets in full swing. The fish market, 
at the converging of several streets that 
inevitably draw you to it, somehow at- 
tracts you, not ^o much by its odor as 
by its bustle. -The fish is cheap here, 
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and fresh too, and to the Malouins these 
considerations are of great moment. 
So yon see the townspeople examining 
and bargaining and carrying away in 
their baskets the spoils of the sea. It 
is the women chiefly who preside at the 
stalls and counters, spreading out the 
fish for the inspection of customers. 
Their head-dress makes ./them pictur- 
esque in the extreme, y^his distinctive 
feature of the Breton costume is of linen 
and lace, sometimes with streamers, 
sometimes with chin straps, and again 
with broad starched ends that flare out 
like a nun's bonnet. Every town, how- 
ever, has its individual head-dress, and 
in this way the female population can 
ever be identified. If a girl marries and 
takes up her residence in a neighboring 
town sh^ retains the coif of her native 
city. /So you must not miss the fish 
market, for it is about here that the 
early morning life of the town revolves. 
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Yon leave the market for a while and 
stroll up the short, sharp hill to the 
ancient church. At this early hour you 
will find many people there, coming and 
going as their time permits; women on 
their way to the stalls in the market and 
those en route to buy, men stopping in 
for a moment as they go to their daily 
tasks, for the Bretons are deeply relig- 
ious. There is a constant low scuffle 
across the stone floor of the church as 
the people file in and out for a few mo- 
ments of prayer or to follow the priests 
as they go through the forms of the serv- 
ice* This church, formerly the cathe- 
dral, was originally built in the Twelfth 
Century and added to in the ensuing 
several hundred years. In 1859, Napo- 
leon III, fresh from a tour of his prov- 
ince of Bretagne, and enthusiastic over 
it, gave orders to have a lofty spire set 
up on the church of St. Malo. It was 
the church of this name at Dinan he had 
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reference to, but fortunately for the sea- 
port town Ms architect made a mistake 
and here the beantiful spire was erected 
to crown the parish church and make im- 
posing this building that rises from the 
summit of the massive rock of St. Malo. 
Then before you take the ferry that 
brings you over to the mainland where 
is the train for Dinan, you walk to the 
main gate in the walls with an enshrined 
image over its arch, mount the stone- 
flagged steps and walk around the city 
on the top of the massive walls that so 
ably protected this tiny hamlet from its 
enemies. The ramparts are high and 
lift you to the roof-tops of the adjacent 
houses where you may look through the 
narrow canon-like streets and view the 
strangeness of the town that is so com- 
pressed within the confines of the walls 
as seemingly to begrudge space to the 
narrow passageways which do duty as 
streets. From here you will get a splen- 
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did view of the isle-dotted bay and fill 
your limgs with the fresh pure air of 
the salt sea, which is grateful after the 
heavy atmosphere of the streets. Out- 
side drainage is permitted in St. Malo 
and the pent-up air of the steep, narrow 
streets unfortunately absorbs many un- 
savory odors. The city is small, how- 
ever, and is surrounded by the sea, and 
the citizens are content to know that 
sweet air is at hand if not in their very 
midst Many of the taller buildings in 
the poorer streets have main drainage 
pipes extending up the sides of the build- 
ings as an aid to the occupants, and 
branch arms run to the several stories 
where Mrs. Housewife may empty her 
dishwater and the colorful fluid remain- 
ing after Monday's wash. 

The view you get from the receding 
ferry is mediaeval enough. The circum- 
scribed city rising to a hill in the center, 
topped by the graceful spire of the 
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church, seems snug and safe behind the 
huge gray walls; and so it is, for St. 
Malo is at peace. The diminutive ferry 
pulls up at its dock, and we are at 
Dinard, the most fashionable watering 
place in Brittany, with a large English 
colony. We are searching for real Bre- 
ton towns, so we won't stop here. On 
to Dinan we go, a matter of forty-five 
minutes in the train. It is a pretty sail 
up the Eance to Dinan, a distance of 
eighteen miles, which is covered in two 
hours, and if you are traveling leisurely 
you may find this more agreeable, par- 
ticularly if the weather is clear and hot. 
But if we have come direct from 
Southampton and not from Paris and 
have not, therefore, stopped at Mont 
St. Michel, we must not miss this town 
which is one of the most remarkable in 
all Europe. It is but a short journey of 
twenty-eight miles east, on the very 
border of Normandy. Changing cars 
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at Pontroson to a little branch line, a 
train carries you the seven miles to the 
shore and thence over the slender cause- 
way to the massive gate in the walls of 
the ancient settlement Imagine an iso- 
lated cone of rock rising sheer out of the 
sea a half mile from shore, with curious 
old stone and half -timber houses cling- 
ing to its sides, bordering a single nar- 
row street that wanders aimlessly wher- 
ever it can find foothold, finally ending 
in a stone stairway at the top of the pre- 
cipitous rock, and above all, reaching its 
graceful spire into the sky and capping 
the very summit of the cliff, a monas- 
tery of the Middle Ages — and you have 
Mont St. Michel. But unless you have 
the imagination of a child or the creative 
mind of an artist you cannot visualize 
the strangeness and beauty of the pic- 
ture. Through the mist or in the silvery 
moonlight it isn't real — ^it's fairyland. 
You are gazing at some Maxfield Parrish 
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canvas of a fabled wonderland. Such 
is the impression yon get but the picture 
is real enough and has stirred the imagi- 
nation ever since such strange things 
were commonplace back in the Middle 
Ages. Long before the monastery was 
built in the Thirteenth Century and still 
longer since, a massive wall was thrown 
up around the rock and the town became 
a fortress. This enchanted isle was a 
Druid sanctuary and here the priests of 
that pagan faith performed their mystic 
rites and offered up human sacrifices. 
Under the great portcullis that has 
been ready for business all these centu- 
ries, as if the time for such protection 
were not past, and through the gate in 
the massive walls that made Mont St. 
Michel an impregnable fortress, you 
come upon an inn fully in keeping with 
the character of the place, where ma- 
dame dispenses omelets that have made 
her reputation as a cook secure in local 
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Breton circles. This is one feature of 
the inn's distinction. Another is a 
great fireplace in the dining-room, 
larger, probably, than any fireplace you 
ever saw, where mutton and veal and 
chickens roast on immense spits to the 
accompaniment of the crackle of the fire. 
It doesn 't take long to explore the one 
street zig-zagging around the face of the 
rock and darting under archways which 
support buildings overhead. The houses 
that line its narrow, cobble-paved way 
are somber stone and half -timber build- 
ings with irregular gables and overhang- 
ing balconies, much like those which 
characterize the other towns of Brittany. 
The stairway at the top leads you to the 
entrance of the Abbey. The Benedictine 
Abbey of Mont St. Michel was founded 
in 708 by St. Aubert, Bishop of Avran- 
ches, by command of the Archangel 
Michael who appeared to him in a vision 
and after whom the monastery was 
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named. The present buildings were be- 
gun by Richard of Normandy in the 
Twelfth Century and extensive addi- 
tions were made in the two succeeding 
ones. Their size, as they rise in grace- 
ful lines from the summit of the rock, is 
impressive enough but really gives no 
adequate idea of the monastery, as their 
greatest bulk is deep below the surface, 
where the living rock has been hewn out. 
Down, this superb structure goes 
through dimly lighted halls, wonderful 
arcaded chambers, along tortuous pas- 
sageways driven through the solid rock, 
descending staircases chiseled out of the 
eternal stone, down, down into cavernous 
depths to chambers where in the cata- 
combs are the remains of generation 
after generation of monks interred there 
through the centuries, covered by a little 
earth or by the sand from the bay. 
Dungeons there are too, fearsome places 
that strike a chill to the heart; stone 
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cells where the dank darkness obscures 
the tragedies of past centuries. For 
this monastery was a prison for political 
prisoners as well as a place of God, and 
only the silent walls know ' how many 
souls have languished in these depths of 
loneliness and black night. Not many 
years ago while repairs were being made, 
the workmen opened up a recessed cham- 
ber that h5ld existed, known only to it- 
self, perhaps, for hundreds of years, in 
which the fitful rays of a lantern revealed 
in the almost impenetrable gloom the 
skeletons of a dozen men hung by rust- 
eaten chains. Nearby is a great wheel 
that was used for hoisting provisions up 
an inclined plane from the water below. 
But the air of tragedy gives way to cahn 
and peace of worship as you emerge into 
the splendidly sculptured cloisters which 
contain more than two hundred columns 
of polished granite standing in arcades 
with graceful vaults and exquisite carv- 
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ings, and then into the sublime Gothic 
chapel. 

But you must hurry to see the tide 
come in. As if Nature aided by mediaB- 
val man had not endowed this spot with 
enough attractions, she must needs per- 
form daily one of her most thrilling 
phenomena. I said in a foregoing page 
that the rock of St. Michel rose out of 
the water in the center of an immense 
bay but that is only when the tide is in. 
Later when it recedes the great floor of 
the bay is a waste of gray, oozing sand 
as far as the eye can reach. On the turn 
of the tide a distant moan is heard which 
grows louder and louder until you behold 
in the distance a broad ribbon of white 
foam advancing across the desert of 
sand, and woe betide the man who is 
overtaken by this swiftly moving wall of 
incoming water returning from its re- 
treat of seven miles into the bosom of 
the deep. When driven by a northerly 
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wind, the tide races in faster than a 
horse can gallop, majestic and inexorable 
in its tumbling charge. 

Curionsly enough on the opposite side 
of the English Channel a half mile off 
the coast of Cornwall is St. Michael's 
Mount, a physical counterpart of the 
French Mont St. Michel. It, too, is con- 
nected with the mainland by a narrow 
causeway, and a Gothic church was built 
on its summit in early times in obedience 
to the Archangel Michael, who appeared 
in a vision, so tradition tells us, to the 
abbot of a monastery nearby in the same 
manner as he had appeared to the 
French bishop. So impressed was Ed- 
ward the Confessor by the strangeness 
of the coincidence and the remarkable 
similarity, that he presented to the 
monastery of the French, the Cornish 
duplicate, monks and all, bag and bag- 
gage. Thus for many years both mo- 
nastic institutions were under the con- 
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trol of the French abbot, and France can 
be said to have owned territory in Eng- 
land. It was not until the Seventeenth 
Century that the monks were driven out 
of the English abbey and it was con- 
verted into a castle which is occupied 
to-day by an English peer. 
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CHAPTEE ni 

THBOUGH THE UPPEB TOWNS 

IN Dinan you get your first glimpse of 
a typical Breton city. The remains 
of the ancient walls are there, great 
turreted piles of masonry erected in the 
Thirteenth Century, that protected the 
town from invasion on the north. On 
the southerly side the river Bance flows 
in a valley sheer 250 feet below, forming 
a natural protection that made Dinan a 
problem to attacking forces. You pass 
through the Porte du Jerzual, one of the 
city's ancient gates, remarkable for be- 
ing Gothic outside and Eomanesque 
within, into. just as curious a street of 
gabled, gray houses, built by architects 
who have been dead hundreds of years. 
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^^erything is gray in Brittany — every- 
thing somber and severe — ^perhaps suited 
to the temperament of the people. The 
honses are always of granite or plaster, 
free from the color and ornamentation 
of the paint brush. Above the portal of 
the gate is a shrine— a lonely image in 
an ornamented box — ^betraying the 
deeply religious character of the natives. 
Above this is a great recess where cen- 
turies ago ammunition was stored and, 
at times, perhaps some of the garrison 
were housed, and where now the peace- 
ful trade of making baskets is carried 
on. ^u ascend the hill, walking some- 
times under the projecting gables of the 
houses and lingering to look back at the 
recessed, tree-grown ramparts and out- 
of -plumb houses^ The exertion of the 
climb makes you hot, for the Eue du 
Jerzual is steep, and you accept the in- 
vitation of the sign ^'Citre" outside of a 
little tavern at the top. You are just 
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learning to appreciate cider, the national 
drink of Brittany. It has enough tang 
to it and is sufficiently sour to quench the 
thirst, and, if I be not mistaken, is to 
the American taste far superior to vin 
ordinaire. In this primitive inn — an 
ordinary house with the small street 
floor given over to a table or two — ^you 
drink your glass of cider and pay one 
sou for it ; a pretty good drink for a cent, 
albeit the drink is a trifle hard. 

Dinan has a castle, a couple of old 
churches, some partly arcaded streets 
where the upper stories of the houses 
project over the sidewalk, two or three 
very persistent boys who seize upon you 
when you emerge from the station and 
insist in voluble French fashion that you 
patronize their particular hotel, and a 
shop where you can buy fine old carved 
oak Breton furniture that is, of course, 
antique, for Monsieur knows, .'and you 
wouldn't doubt his word. The Breton 
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farmhouses abound in this heavy carved 
furniture. Fine old elaborate bedsteads, 
wardrobes, chests and chairs seem al- 
most out of place in a diminutive cot- 
tage. The most novel article is the 
bedstead or liUclos. Its nearest Amer- 
ican relative is the Pullman berth, and 
the family resemblance is striking. In 
most of the Breton farmhouses there are 
but one or two rooms, a situation that 
does not permit of an apartment for 
each member of the family or provide 
the means of separating host from guest, 
so the liUclos solves the problem and 
gives all the privacy desired and suffi- 
cient ventilation too — ^that is, for the 
Breton. The bedsteads are ranged 
around the room, sometimes single, and 
sometimes double-decked, access to the 
upper berth being with the aid of a con- 
venient carved chest corresponding to 
the unsteadier step ladder supplied by 
the Pullman porter. When ready to re- 
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tire, the members of the family climb 
into their respective apartments, like so 
many rabbits darting into their burrows, 
the sliding latticed screens are pulled 
over and the occupants complete disrob- 
ing in the restricted apartment free from 
prying eyes. These ancient sleeping 
arrangements are fast giving way 
to the modem bed and except in the 
more remote hamlets are not often 
seen. 

- Anne of Brittany spent much time in 
her beloved Dinan and the carefully re- 
stored remains of her chateau built into 
the wall of the city can be visited. Not 
far from here is the church of St. Sau- 
veur, a curious edifice one side Gothic 
and the other Eomanesque, probably in- 
dicating that the original structure built 
in the Twelfth Century was added to and 
altered in later, although not recent, 
times. Evidently graft in public works 
was unknown in those days. If you 
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choose to look up the public records in 
Dinan you will find documents showing 
the accounts rendered for erecting this 
house of worship. Guy Pingon, one of 
the original architects, drew the princely 
sum of six sols a day and a sol equaled 
about eight cents of our money. Eol- 
land Bougnart, master joiner, in addition 
to having his name sculptured on one of 
the pillars where it has advertised his 
name to countless generations, was paid 
a salary of three sols a day. Masons 
received twenty-four cents a day, roofers 
the same and carpenters slightly more. 
Common workmen earned only nine 
deniers and previous to the Eevolution 
the value of a denier was one-twelfth of 
a cent. The blocks of stone used in the 
walls cost twelve deniers each ; slates for 
the roof two livres or forty cents a thou- 
sand; nails and bolts four sols and six 
deniers per thousand. Shades of /the 
Twentieth Century! Now an ordinary 
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bricklayer gets six or seven dollars a 
day. 

"Within a few miles of Dinim are sev- 
eral chateaux, some of which are in rnins 
but well worth a visit. At Combourg, 
not far distant, is an old feudal chateau 
of the Middle Ages that is occupied by 
its owners. It is a massive structure, 
for it was built to be a fortress as well 
as a home and it dominates the sur- 
rounding country. ChateaubriMid lived 
there and with the death of the present 
occupants, who are his direct descend- 
ants, the family line will become extinct. 

Guingamp, sixty miles west of Dinan, 
is pretty nearly as indifferent as its 
name. If it were not for an unusually 
charming vista up the tiny river Trieux, 
which really is not a river at all but 
only a sizable brook, and a picturesque 
group of white-capped women washing 
clothes at the edge of the river, the town 
could hardly be considered worth while. 
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Dinan sets such a pace for singularity 
that Guingamp simply cannot keep up 
with it, albeit the town has a particularly 
musty church of the Middle Ages. It is 
an old edifice with a strange interior — 
Gothic on the north side and Renais- 
sance on the south — and out of the sup- 
porting tiers project curiously grotesque 
heads and arms. The church also 
boasts a statue of Saint (^atherine, pos- 
sessed of remarkable powers. viLt is the 
custom for unmarried girls to stick pins 
into the image, and if on the following 
morning the Saint has freed herself 
from them, it is a sign that the prayers 
of the maidens have been answered and 
they will obtain husbands forthwith^^ 
Guingamp is one of the most noted pil- 
grim resorts of Brittany, and the par- 
don held here each year occurs on the 
Saturday before the first Sunday in 
July. The pardons are another exempli- 
fication of the Breton's superstition. 
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From Guingamp westward and south- . 
/^ ward to the end of the peninsula every 
center has its pardon. These unique 
religious fetes, occurring once a year in 
each place, are dedicated to the patron 
saint of a locality and are conducted 
with elaborate ceremonials at a church 
or a wayside fountain or calvary pos- 
sessing miraculous powers. 

The pilgrims gather from the neigh- 
boring regions, sometimes tramping 
weary miles from considerable distances 
and assembling usually the night before 
the pardon is to be celebrated. There 
they congregate sleeping in the churches, 
in the open fields, under hedges or in the 
scanty protection offered by the eaves 
of nearby buildings. Frequently they 
chant throughout the hours of the night 
awaiting the dawn of the long expected 
day. In the morning mass is celebrated 
and rites are performed. In the after- 
noon an elaborate procession takes place 
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at the head of which are carried images 
or sacred relics. After the religious 
duties are over most of the pardons par- 
take of the nature of a holiday and the 
Bretons engage in simple pleasures and 
pastimes, dancing perhaps to the strange 
music of the bagpipe, the Breton na- 
tional instrument, and unhappily indulg- 
ing in bibulous pursuits, for drunkenness 
is one of the few vices of the Breton 
peasant. The pardons vary with the 
dijfferent localities. Along the coast, 
for example, the fishermen arrayed in 
their sailor garb bear models of ships 
as votive offerings to the saint who pro- 
tects them from the wrath of the sea. 
The girls in the procession are clad in 
snow-white garments with elaborate 
head-dresses bearing a statue of the 
Virgin, and the priests in lace, making 
the pardon less primitive than those in- 
land but more beautiful. A few of the 
pardons are celebrated at night, the 
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chanting participants of which, fre- 
quently clad only in a single garment, 
walk along the dark road, at times in 
bare feet, with lighted candles in their 
hands, between rows of chanting pil- 
grims. 

The pardon at a little town near 
Guingamp on the night of August 
9-lOth will serve to illustrate the super- 
stitions that characterize the Breton 
pardon. After making the round of the 
churchyard on their knees the pilgrims 
climb up into a sort of furnace behind 
the altar and kiss the stone. They then 
proceed to rub their faces and hands 
on the feet of the statue of the saint 
there standing and conclude the cere- 
mony by plunging into a fountain ad- 
joining the church, all of which is done 
as a preventive against rheumatism. 
At another pardon at St. Nicholas des 
Eaux the peasants decorate their cattle 
with ribbons and drive them to a foun- 
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tain near the chapel to drink of the 
water which is thought to possess mirac- 
ulous virtues. Many of the cattle are 
then presented to the saint and after- 
ward sold at good prices, for the pres- 
ence of one of these in a herd is sup- 
posed to ward off disease and misfortune 
and to bring prosperity. At still an- 
other pardon the peasants lead their 
cattle around a calvary as a preventive 
against disease. 

The costumes of the natives on these 
fete days are most elaborate and re- 
splendent but of these I shall speak 
later on. 

Morlaix is one of the busiest of the 
upper Brittany cities, and it is here that 
you will make a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the peasant as he comes into 
town — ^for Morlaix is a center — ^and se^ 
more of the activities of the people. If 
yoii have arrived late in the evening and 
have not become accustomed to the dat- 
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ter on the pavement, you will be 
aroused early next morning, should! 
your room face the street, by the tramp- 
ing of wooden shoes as they noisily re- 
sound on the stone pavements below. 
Westward and south of here you will 
become accustonaed to the sound of the 
wooden click, for the peasant folk and 
working people are committed to the 
habit of wooden footgear. Holland is 
always thought of as the home of the 
sahot, but nowhere is it more in evi- 
dence thaa in Brittany, especially in the 
west and in the rural districts. 

You will also get your first introduc- 
tion to the man from the country w;ho 
comes into town wearing his short 
jacket and broad-brimmed hat with vel- 
vet streamers. There he comes saun- 
tering along the middle of the narrow 
street, heavy, stupid-looking, gawkish, 
with basket in hand, his big wooden 
shoes clattering on the stones, and with 
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a confused air as though bewildered by 
the streets and solid lines of houses of 
the little city. Surely the wheels of 
progress have seemed to stop. You 
may have heard much of the native cos- 
tume, but you are surely not prepared 
for such remarkably clad men. 

The activity of the women also be- 
gins to be in evidence here. In the 
square on which your hotel faces the 
woman street-sweeper is busily at work 
with her staunch broom of long brown 
twigs. She vigorously pursues her 
task seemingly oblivious to all about 
her. Here is another woman dispensing 
milk from a cart drawn by a diminutive 
horse, another pulling a cart of mer- 
chandise for the market, still another 
with a pannier of foodstuffs balanced on 
her head — and so they are all seriously 
at work, whether it be at these more 
strenuous tasks or at the less arduous 
ones of presiding at the little piles of 
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vegetables or fish or meats in the daily 
market And around the square re- 
volves the activity of Morlaix^ From it 
radiate streets and limes oi time-worn, 
gabled stone and half -timber houses that 
will cause the traveler from the New 
World to gasp in delight. There are 
plaster houses worn and rusted by the 
elements through centuries, slate- 
fronted gabled houses overhanging the 
street, solid masterful houses of stern 
flinty granite, mellow old half-timber 
structures softened by the sun and rain 
through a generation of generations, 
and homes in the niches of whose walls 
repose figures of saints that have gazed 
with unseeing eyes over the moving 
panorama of Morlaix 's streets for many 
a long day. One of the houses of Anne 
of Brittany is here, an old gabled struc- 
ture set in a row with a galleried in- 
terior splendidly hand-carved. It is an 
unpretentious house, indeed, for a queen 
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to occupy, especially a queen who slimes 
perhaps more brightly in Breton history 
than any other reigning sovereign. 

Morlaix is situated in a deep, sharp 
valley — a cut in the hills — at the con- 
fluence of two tiny rivers aQd to get 
from the station you drive down a 
street that must run in a most circuitous 
way to carry you down in safety, or if 
you walk you descend a steep roadway 
of stairs that requires as much knack 
to negotiate as a stretch of railroad ties. 
Across this sharp valley has been 
built one of the finest viaducts in 
France; spanning the town like a col- 
lossal Roman aqueduct, it gives to it a 
peculiar character that makes it remain 
in your memory. I would not be doing 
Morlaix justice if I did not pay a tribute 
to its cleanliness. It is the ** Spotless 
Town'* of Brittany and wears a spic- 
and-span air despite its remarkable 
irregularity of domestic architecture 
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and the zig-zag of its streets. If you 
visit Morlaix on Saturday you will see 
the weekly market in full action and a 
display of costumes that for primitive- 
ness you would not believe existed in 
Western Europe. 

Now you begin your journey to the 
fascinating towns of southern Brittany. 
Of course you will wish to stop at one 
or two smaller places en route. Lander- 
neau may be one — a town seemingly of 
working people — a typical city in de- 
cay. It was, at one time, the chief me- 
tropolis of the Breton province of Leon, 
and in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries an artistic city of note, the 
genius of whose architect and sculptor 
went to the ends of the province, but 
now its ancient glory has departed. It 
will inevitably recall to your mind Gold- 
smith's ** Deserted Village, '^ although 
this is a sizable town and not a peaceful 
hamlet. The town is gray and somber, 
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with many quaint houses, its lonely se- 
verity, however, relieved by the river 
Elom, which flows through one side of 
it and on the banks of which are seen 
the usual groups of white-capped women 
industriously at their wash. Spanning 
the street is a mediaeval bridge lined 
with pretentious houses and tiny shops, 
which is something of a novelty even in 
Brittany. Probably at one time in the 
city's life, when it was a bustling com- 
munity, this bridge was a busy artery 
of trade — ^a good stand for the merchant 
and a place of some distinction to live. 
But that time has gone by long ago. 
-"i^t far off is the small chapel of Saint 
Eloi where a curious animal pardon is 
held to do honor before the statue of the 
Saint. The horses, several thousand in 
number, are brought in by their owners 
from the surrounding country and 
marched around the building three 
times. At the conclusion of this each 
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rider plucks a wisp of hair from the 
tail and mane of his mount and lays it 
on the altar. ^ 

A few miles from here, down the 
Elom and off the railroad, is the little 
village of Plougastel, which has a re- 
markable calvary adjoining the church. 

^^his extraordinary shrine is typical of 
many scattered through the length and 
breadth of Brittany. You see them 
everywhere — along the highway, at the 
crossroads, in the village and occasion- 
ally in the field, standing as mute 
testimony to the unfailing religious de- 
votion of the simple-minded Breton. 
Sometimes they are plain unadorned 
crosses, and again they are heavily en- 
crusted with ornamentation, sculptured 
into the most grotesque figures. This 

^ One at Plougastel, erected by the grate- 
ful natives as a token of thanks for the 
blotting out of a plague that scourged 
the land in 1598, is a most curious 
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structure and the greatest calvaire of 
Brittany. It is ornamented with brown 
stone sculptures, depicting every impor- 
tant scene in the life of Christ, from 
nativity to crucifixion. The figures are 
wonderfully grotesque. In portraying 
the Last Supper the sculptor, faithful to 
Scripture, shows John reclining on Je- 
sus 's bosom, but John^s body in the 
sculpture seemingly projects out of the 
next disciple's side, for there. is no lower 
part of the body visible ; then the dis- 
ciples are shown in a storm at sea in a 
most extraordinary boat The Lord is 
also shown in His triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem riding an ass and preceded 
by musicians playing a variety of instru- 
ments — clarionet, tambourine and bag- 
pipe and wearing the kilted breeches 
that are still worn in some sections of 
Brittany. A cheerful scene also is that 
showing a figure of some fabled person- 
age being dragged to hell because she 
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was in the habit of attending balls and 
indulging in luxurious pleasures. Not- 
withstanding the fantastic execution of 
the work, the shrine must be held in 
great veneration by the natives, for, 
though erected in 1602, its somewhat 
delicate sculpture is unharmed except 
by the softening process of the elements. 
Plougastel, tiny, untidy hamlet that it 
is, makes up for its lack of size in the 
quaint costumes of its inhabitants, and 
}s distinguished for its unique matri- 
^monial customs, for here all the mar- 
riages in the year are solemnized on the 
same day. Early in the morning the 
festivities begin and the people from 
the surrounding cotmtry arrive for the 
early weddings arrayed in the most re- 
markably brilliant clothes, reserved for 
the annual wedding ceremonies and the 
great festivities of the yearly pardon. 
The men wear short violet or blue 
jackets, velvet-trimmed and embroid- 
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ered, and several waistcoats that are 
buttoned so that each is partly visible. 
Brilliant sashes are tied around their 
waists over tight-fitting trousers of 
darker hue. Gay kerchiefs of various 
colors adorn their necks, and wide hats 
with velvet streamers complete the cos- 
tume. The women are, perhaps, even 
more resplendent in striking color than 
the men. Their coifs are white, their 
bodices of varied color, richly embroid- 
ered in silks, and over skirts of a sin- 
gle color fall broad aprons of blue or 
green. Around the waist is worn a 
broad ribbon of interwoven coloring. 
This costume of pardon and wedding is 
typical of the dress of the people 
throughout western and southern Brit- 
tany, varying in exact composition and 
degree of color in the different places. 
Nowhere in- Brittany is the gala dress 
more brilliant than in this little village 
of Plougastel, and it is seen in all its 
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splendor at the Pardon of St. John on 
June 24th. 
/ The southern towns and villages are 
more remote from progressive civiliza- 
tion than those of the north, and the 
people in native everyday costume are 
seen in increasing numbers. The head- 
dress of the women has changed in 
form, the men are seen in smock and 
velvet-bound hats with broad velvet 
streamers dangling behind. 

A few miles from Plougastel is Brest, 
a big commercial city, and the chief 
naval port of France. It is in Brittany 
yet not of it, so we shall pass it by, be- 
cause we are near Quimper, an exceed- 
ingly interesting old city. 
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THE SINGULAB CITIES OP LOWBB BBITTANY 

QTJIMPER derives its name from 
kemper, which, in the Breton 
tongue, means confluence. And so this 
** pleasant riverside city of fables and 
gables '* is situated at the confluence of 
the Steir and Odet, two diminutive 
rivers, which give the town unusual 
charm. Being a Government center — 
it is the capital'^ of the Department of 
Finistere — i^ has a size and activity not 
possessed by many of its sister cities. 
It has its full quota of ancient houses, 
besides many that are typically modem 
French; its cathedral of the Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth Centuries is one of the 
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finest Gothic buildings in Brittany; it 
boasts of a museum of art and sculp- 
ture, a bewildering variety of small 
shops, a little wizened old man sitting 
cross-legged in the window of his house 
near one of the out-of-date squares em- 
broidering ladies^ boudoir slippers in 
colored silks, which are ridiculously low 
in price considering the exquisite work- 
manship; a fascinating junkshop where 
all sorts of things can be bought for a 
song; and finally, at times, as on the 
night of one of my arrivals, a real life- 
size circus. This noisy, glaring exhibi- 
tion, ranged along the far side of the 
little stream, seemed out of place in so 
remote and primitive a place. It con- 
sisted entirely of side shows with all 
the accompaniment of alleged music and 
loquacious ** barkers.^* It abounded in 
genuine thrillers — ^bearded ladies, danc- 
ing horses and other celebrated offer- 
ings, many of whose portraits appeared 
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in convincing realism on the fronts of 
their respective tents. Games of chance 
were there in alluring variety, roulette 
wheels that paid dividends to the fortu- 
nate in candy, cigars, and other articles. 
I stood by one wheel watching two 
young boys play for a choice of cigars 
and candy. The stake was ten cen- 
times or, in American equivalent, two 
cents. At one end of the table, led by 
the whim of the m,oment, one of the 
boys, playing blue, then red, then a num- 
ber at greater odds, won consistently un- 
til his pockets bulged with his winnings. 
The boy at the other end, playing with 
as much intentness and care, as consist- 
ently lost, until finally he gave up in 
despair. A few nights later I stood by 
the gaming table in the Kursaal at 
Interlaken and watched two men out of 
the many encounter exactly the same 
whim of fortune, except that the stakes 
were 150 times greater. It is in Quim- 
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per that the charming Breton faience is 
^manufactured — a ware quaint, whimsical 
and crude, yet possessing distinct ar- 
tistic value. Strangely enough it is al- 
most unknown to us at home. To the 
hostess who wishes something unusual 
for breakfast or luncheon service or 
afternoon tea, this charming peasant 
pottery should prove very attractive. 
Brittany ware, perhaps the most charm- 
ing of all the peasant chinas, is niade 
by the country and fisher folk when the 
cold weather forces them to abandon 
work in the fields or on the water. 

Brittany pottery is a heavy earthen- 
ware with a high glaze and comes in va- 
rious oddly shaped pieces as well as the 
conventional plates, cups and saucers 
and bowls. The peasants originate new 
shapes each year, so that it is wise in 
buying to get all that you need at one 
time, at least of such pieces as cups and 
saucers and bowls. There are plates of 
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various sizes, charming little cups so 
squat they could never tip over. These 
have the quaintest of designs: yellow 
flamingoes and other birds of the same 
hue, blue birds, roosters, quaint little la- 
dies in full peasant skirts and peasant 
caps, and little gentlemen in full 
breeches and broad-brimmed hats. Each 
piece is signed with the initials of the 
artist and the name of the place where 
it is made, **H. B. Quimper^' being a 
signature that is often seen. The sig- 
nature often forms part of the design, 
and being placed under the little lady 
and gentleman, as it frequently is, it 
appears as if it were their name. 

Though the design on each article va- 
ries — conventionalized flowers, birds 
and people being the motifs — each piece 
harmonizes with the other, for the same 
general style of design is followed in 
each. Blues and yellows are the pre- 
dominating colors, but they are varied 
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with reds, greens and oranges. Some 
are very vivid and others are soft in 
tone. These colors for a breakfast or 
afternoon tea set seem rather startling, 
but they are not at all barbaric. 

This peasant pottery is so xmnsual 
that it is somewhat difficult to supply 
the demand for it, now that it is becom- 
ing known. The dealers at home do not 
seem to have discovered it yet or else 
the amount that is made is so limited 
that the importers do not care to handle 
it. A few of the studio shops know it, 
however, and appreciating its charm, 
import each year a quantity of the pot- 
tery. As useful as these plates may be 
at the table, I think their decorative 
value is one of their best features. On 
china closet or buffet or mantel they add 
charm hard to be surpassed by other 
wares and best of all are anything but 
commonplace. 

Brittany is the land of the sardine and 
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most of the coast towns have their fleet 
of gallant little fishing boats. If yon 
wish to see a typical sardine fishing 
town that has an exqnisite view ont over 
a broad bay, you mnst visit Donamenez 
which is on a small branch line of the 
railroad fifteen miles to the westward. 
As you approach the coast the country 
changes from a gentle rolling character 
about Quimper to one of splendid 
grandeur anc^^you will see the peasants 
in their hragovrbras or sheepskin 
breeches and belts heavily ornamented 
with brass, all in keeping with the se- 
vere aspect of the immediate country. 
The fleet of fishing boats here numbers 
nearly a thousand and it is a beautiful 
sight indeed to see it leaving the har- 
bor in the evening for the fishing 
grounds. The sails of the little craft 
are dark maroon and at the masthead 
are hung, to dry, the nets that look 
gauzy in the distance and which in the 
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twilight give an air of enchantment to 
the tiny argosies departing in the gath- 
ering dusk. So vast is the catch of the 
fishing fleet that several thousand girls 
are employed to pack the hauls that are 
brought in daily. 

You may know that this little village 
has many attractions to offer, for at any 
time duriDg the summer you will find 
artists sketchiog along the quays. 
They are used to the fishy odor that 
wraps itself around the town like an 
enveloping fog, but if your nostrils are 
supersensitive don't plan to pay Douar- 
nenez an extended visit. 

On the way down the peninsula to the 
charming little towns of Pont Aven and 
Concameau — ^it was on our first visit to 
Brittany — ^we stopped for luncheon at 
Bosporden, a few miles from Quimper, 
expecting to find a village of mediaeval 
aspect. We were disappointed, how- 
ever, to find that the one short street of 
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any importance consisted of modem- 
looking houses of gleaming white plas- 
ter. But disappointment changed to 
wonder when we discovered that this 
short, uninteresting street was the scene 
of a Thursday market, and busy with 
people arrayed in the most remarkable 
costumes we had yet encountered. 
There were men in velvet-ribboned hats 
and blue smocks cut low at the neck, re- 
vealing velvet vests with button adorn- 
ments, and trousers that flared in a 
wholly unwarranted way; boys dressed 
in exact duplicate of their fathers; 
women whose elaborate white headgear 
put to shame those Worn in towns many 
times as large ; little girls in precise imi- 
tation of their mothers, with long skirts 
and broad blue aprons. Basing your 
judgment on their clothes, it is impos- 
sible to tell whether a woman is four- 
teen or forty. 
I shall always remember Rosporden, 
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too, as a lunching place of rare excel- 
lence and economy. The inn is small, 
and the interior not at all pretentious, 
but happily these conditions do not af- 
fect the culinary art of the place. Here 
is the menu, and the price was forty 
cents — ^judge for yourself as to its value : 

Hors d^oeuvre — ^Spiced Herring 

Cold Lamb 

Whole Fish 

Veal Stew with Carrots 

Boast Pork with Baked Beans 

Cheese 

Fruit and Cakes 

Wine Cider 

Here at last is a country where es- 
cape may be had from the high cost of 
living. Your room in the best hotels, 
which are neat French inns, clean and 
pleasant, need not cost you in most 
places more than sixty cents a day and 
in many places not more than forty — 
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your breakfast of delicious coflfee and 
rolls, with butter that would make the 
Elgin product turn green with envy, 
sometimes not more than twenty cents. 
In many of the inns in the smaller vil- 
lages you can live en pension for a dol- 
lor a day. 

In Vitr6 a few days later our room, a 
big double one on the second floor, over- 
looking the square, breakfast, a most 
inviting lunch of seven courses, and a 
drive for the whole morning about town 
and into the country cost usj for two, the 
sum of $3.80, or $1.90 each. 

If charming little fishing villages or 
remarkable costumes or inns with a per- 
sonality appeal to you, then you can be 
in your element in Concameau and Pont 
Aven, southward on the little peninsula 
from Bosporden and Quimperle. It is 
difficult to imagine in real life so strange 
a town as Concameau, a sardine fishing 
village on the unimportant Bay of La 
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Forest. Not infrequently you may see 
an ancient castle or fort detached from 
the mainland for protection from its 
foes, but it is seldom that you see a 
whole community segregated in this 
way. But in Concameau you do. If 
this scheme of protection was good 
enough for the lords of the manors it 
was surely good enough for the common 
people ; in fact it struck the ancient citi- 
zens of Concameau as a thoroughly 
good idea, and so we see the ancient 
quarter of the city, the VUle-Close, for 
Concameau is really a double town, pic- 
turesquely situated on a tiny islet ad- 
joining the mainland and connected 
with it by a mediaeval bridge with three 
gates. Heavy ramparts built in the 
Fourteenth Century, reinforced by two 
massive towers, encircle the village 
through which runs a single street. 
History records that this was a strong- 
hold of no mean importance in ancient 
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Brittany, and you can well believe the 
truth of the assertion* Now the fisher- 
men assemble along the quay clad in 
their curious fishing garments, the 
women with broad collars and flaring 
coifs, gleaming white in the brilliance 
of the sun, come down to chat, and the 
innumerable little fishing boats similar 
in size and design ride the little waves 
securely fastened to their moorings at 
the piers. Nothing could be in stronger 
contrast than this leisurely air of the 
inhabitants at their peaceful occupations 
and the frowning fortifications of flinty 
granite towering above. An important 
fishing port is Concameau, and day 
after day countless members of the finny 
tribe are here boiled in oil and packed 
in true Sardinian fashion into tins by 
bevies of happy, white-coifed, and flar- 
ing-collared Breton maidens. y 
Pont Aven, a few miles from here, 
lying picturesquely where the Aven 
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meets the sea, is more frequented by art- 
ists than any other town in Brittany. 
And no wonder, for it is a charming lit- 
tle village and the costumes of its peo- 
ple are finer than in any part of the 
province. The women wear wonderful 
wide-fluted collars of lace and linen and 
flaring coifs most elaborate in design., 
^he weekly market and the monthly fair 
at Pont Aven attract crowds of peasants 
from the surrounding country and gay 
indeed is the scene on these occasions. 
On the right bank of the Aven not far 
away from the village is the picturesque 
Chateau du Henan dating from the 
Fourteenth Century. There is one very 
delightful inn here, where the artists 
generally stay, and on leaving, each pre- 
sents a picture to Mademoiselle the pro- 
prietress, who has endeared herself to 
them by her sympathy with their work 
and her motherly interest in them. The 
collection has grown as a result of this 
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practice to considerable proportions, 
and there are canvases there from the 
brushes of artists who have achieved 
distinction in the world of art. 

Thursday is a great day in Quim- 
perle, the day of the weekly market, 
which provides such a glimpse of peas- 
ant life as will satisfy the most blase 
sightseer. Here, indeed, is a market 
that caters to every human need, from 
stockings to squealing pigs. From the 
surrounding country the rural folk 
come, bringing the product of their 
hands and farms. In one comer of the 
extensive public square is the cattle sec- 
tion, where cows are traded in. Groups 
of natives are here deep in gossip, with- 
out anxiety for the sale of their stock, 
and gentle cows are dreamily chewing 
their cud, fully as indifferent as their 
masters. Across the granite-laid com- 
mon, pigs and great hogs change hands 
and are loaded into the peasants' two- 
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wheeled carts to journey to their new 
homes and, perhaps, to bacon. This 
will be when the fair is over at the end 
of the day, for no one thinks of going 
while the market lasts. Groups of men 
stand here and there discussing the top- 
ics of the day ; here is a party of ridicu- 
lously clad peasants attempting to tie 
the legs of a gigantic porker preparatory 
to loading him on a cart. Two men sit 
on his huge form while the other ties, 
amid the most pitiful squeals. Then 
the chances are that his frantic kicks, 
made impressive by a frenzy of squeals, 
break the cords, and the process has to 
be gone over again. Along comes a 
man carrying a pig in his arms as if it 
were a fragile child. Meanwhile, in the 
enclosed stand in the center of the 
square, butter and meats and vegetables 
are disposed of. The long aisles of 
stalls ranged about the square are 
loaded down with their well-displayed 
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stock of millinery, dress-goods, linen, 
trinkets, household wares and the thou- 
sand and one things that are needed by 
the thrifty farmers and townspeople, 
and crowds of peasant women with 
baskets and children counterparts, 
swarm through the busy mart buying 
animatedly. What a medley of curious 
costumes there are within the confines of 
this old, time-worn square I But you 
must see the market for yourself. I 
cannot paint the picture adequately. 
It is well on in the afternoon before the 
market-folk take down their stands, the 
men stop their gossiping, and the mar- 
ket is at an end for another week. 
Then slowly the families gather them- 
selves together and crowd into their 
carts for the journey home. It is not 
uncommon to see a half-dozen or more 
squeeze into a two-wheeled cart of very 
modest proportions. ^ 

Everybody is not at the market, as 
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you will see if you descend the steep 
hill into the lower part of the town by 
the river bank ; for there are industrious 
^ housewives who cannot spare the time 
and money for the Thursday market, 
and will be found washing clothes along 
the river that flows through the town. 
Groups of women with starched coifs of 
snowy whiteness line either bank of the 
river; they are down on their knees 
washing and singing to the rhythm of 
their rubbing. / 

Quimperle had its beginning as a col- 
lection of convents which were set in 
a smiling peaceful valley at the conflu- 
ence of two gently flowing streams, a 
place selected for its delightful environ- 
ment. Quimperle, if it had an alert 
Chamber of Commerce or a hustling 
Board of Trade, could justly advertise 
the charm of its outlying country dis- 
tricts. But having neither it must rest 
content with its delights known only to 
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the few travelers who settle down here 
for a few days and leam for themselves 
what the neighboring country offers. 

If you have any curiosity to see what 
the Church of the Holy Sepulcher at 
Jerusalem looks like, you may gratify 
it, for the Church of Saint Croix in 
Quimperle was erected after that fa- 
mous structure. I am glad that I do 
not have to worship in it. I prefer the 
somber, worshipful chapel of stately 
Gothic, but as tastes differ you may like 
this one. 

But singular towns and primitive 
folk and pretty country are not the only 
things to be seen in Brittany. If you 
change at Auray, a few miles east of 
Quimperl6, you can get down into the 
Quiberon peninsula and visit Camac, 
where the wonderful megalithic "align- 
ments'' are that were set up before our 
history began. 

- Nothing could look more mysterious 
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than these long avenues of silent stones 
standing upright in the^ fields and bar- 
ren moorland. There they have kept 
faithful guard, drawn up in solemn ar- 
ray, day after day, year after year, 
century after century. How far back in 
the misty past they go no one can tell, 
but certain it is that the most ancient 
belong to the Polished Stone Age and 
that of Bronze. A dolmen was discov- 
ered that contained more than one hun- 
dred stone axes, a necklace and other 
objects of the Bronze Age. -^ Neither is 
it known what was the object of these 
extraordinary monuments, for their ar- 
chitects left no record behind them. 
But every indication seems to point to 
the theory that here was a vast burial 
ground and that when a great chief was 
buried in a dolmen, the families of the 
tribe did him honor by erecting mono- 
liths directly in line with his tomb. If 
the household was small or lacked mas- 
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culine strength, only a small upright 
could be erected. A large family with 
an abundance of brawn took especial 
pride in setting up the largest their 
strength would permit. Some scientists 
attribute these rude monuments to 
Phoenician origin, but it is generally 
considered probable that they were set 
up by the Druids in an unknown age. 
Thus do the alignments extend for 
miles, and the menhirs vary in height 
from four to sixteen feet, many of them 
weighing as much as . fifty tons. In 
other parts of Brittany there are scat- 
tered menhirs some of which stand 
thirty feet above the ground. And the 
curious thing is that no rock of the 
same geological formation is found 
nearer than three hundred miles, leav- 
ing a problem in transportation here 
more puzzling than that of the Pyra- 
mids. Nearly 2,000 menhirs still stand 
guard over the ancient dead at Camac. 
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Estimates plax^e the original number 
there at 15,000 but they have proved to 
be convenient building material, and for 
ages past, ever since the Boman occu* 
pancy of Armorica, they have been dis- 
appearing for this purpose, although 
they are at last under the protection 
of the Government. The dolmens are 
structures consisting of several up- 
rights supporting one or more horizon- 
tal slabs, forming cairns that were used 
as tombs. The same mysterious race 
that set up these strange relics were not 
strangers to England, for the famous 
monuments at Stonehenge are of the 
same origin, and the fields of Dartmoor 
are dotted over with many that have 
come down through vast ages in a per- 
fect state of alignment and preserva- 
tion. Since we are in doubt about the 
origin of the mysterious monuments 
of Camac perhaps we had better take 
the explanation of the peasants there 
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who firmly believe that Saint Comely, 
patron saint of Camac, being pursued 
by a pagan army, appealed to the Deity 
and turned the soldiers into stone as 
they marched, much as Lot's wife mi- 
raculously became a pillar of salt. So 
it is that to this day these stones are 
called by the peasants the soldiers of 
Saint Comely. 

Not far from the alignments is a 
tumulus or artificial burial mound, 
broad at the base and higher than a tall 
house, on which has been built the 
chapel of St. Michel. It is a huge 
mound built over an ancient dolmen and 
was constructed of alternate layers of 
flat stones and seaweed, and all covered 
by earth, forming a large hill. Exca- 
vated by a scientist some years ago, the 
dolmen in this strange mound yielded 
up hundreds of polished stone axes, nu- 
merous bronze objects and bits of 
jewelry. The Druid chief or priest in 
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whose honor this tumulus was erected 
must have been a personage of no small 
importance. 

The pardon celebrated at Camac 
about September 15th of each year at 
the church dedicated to Saint Comely 
is well worth seeing. This illustrious 
saint is the patron of homed cattle and 
on the day of the pardon the peasants 
bring up their cattle before the statue 
of the Saint and perform superstitious 
rites and ceremonies and present to the 
altar gifts in kind which are then sold. 

As you thoughtfully wend your way 
back up through the peninsula of 
Quiberon you will see here and there 
isolated dolmen and menhir, more 
Druidical remains, in which are irre- 
trievably locked up the mysteries of the 
past. 

Ton rattle along the narrow gauge 
railroad and you are soon at Auray 
where a change of cars is made for the 
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remaining towns of eastern Brittany. 
It was here that the battle of Auray 
was fought between the aymies of 
Charles of Blois and John of Montfort, 
resulting in the defeat of the former 
and the death of its illustrious leader. 
There is not much here that distin- 
guishes the town from many others, but 
the Pardon of St. Anne is celebrated 
nearby on July 26th. It is one of the 
most frequented pilgrim resorts of 
Brittany. On the day of the pardon 
and the one preceding the peasants, ar- 
rayed in their fete costumes, may be seen 
wearily trudging along the highway 
from points as far away as Quimper, 
each group of pilgrims distinguishable 
by its head-dress. When the fountain 
before which the pardon is celebrated 
is reached, a struggling mass of pil- 
grims is seen, each with bowl in hand 
eagerly trying to get a dip of the dirty, 
milky liquid contained in the two small 
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basins. With this some wash their 
faces and limbs and others there are 
who even drink it, and among the eager 
pilgrims there are many halt and lame 
who hope to be cured by the practice. 
Near at hand is a Scala Sancta which 
the weary peasants ascend on their 
knees, many with candles in their 
hands, mnmbling prayers to the saint of 
the pardon. These holy stairs lead to 
an altar containing a relic before which 
due obeisance is made. Inside the 
churchy where mass is being held, the 
natives are packed, praying, meditating 
or sleeping as it suits their inclination, 
while outside in the square the people 
are sitting or lying around in groups, 
eating and sleeping, while many are 
kneeling before the doors of the church 
prayerfully telling their beads. And 
so the pardon goes on. 

When you get to Vannes, which is the 
capital of the Department of Morhiban 
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and the largest town yet visited, you 
will also be in the capital of the ancient 
Veneti, a great maritime people who, at 
the dawn of the Christian Era, were the 
undisputed masters of the Northern 
Seas, and who, with their large oak 
ships and leathern sails, monopolized 
the trade in tin with Cornwall. This 
product they conveyed to Spain, and 
there it was transferred to the Phoeni- 
cian traders, who distributed it along 
the shores of the Mediterranean, of 
which they were the masters, as the 
Veneti were of the Northern waters. 
In 57 B. C. the Veneti, together with 
the other people of Armorica, submit- 
ted to Ca&sar and gave him hostages. 
In the following year, however, they re- 
fused to respond to his demand for 
greater tribute to feed his Boman le- 
gions there unless he agreed to return 
tile hostages he held. Enraged at this 
refusal, Caesar resolved to crush for- 
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ever these aggressive traders, of whose 
dominance in the commerce of the North 
he strongly disapproved. Accordingly 
he ordered a fleet built in the Loire and 
another in the Mediterranean. Mean- 
while he hastened himself to the scene 
of operations and marched on the 
Veneti, expecting to crush them without 
even the aid of his fleet. They baffled 
him, however, by fleeing to the islands 
in the great Bay of Morhiban. These 
CsBsar could not reach without an ade- 
quate fleet, so he hastily constructed 
causeways to them, a plan equally inef- 
fectual, as the elusive Veneti emigrated 
in their great ships to other islands in 
the bay, altogether eluding their pur- 
suers. After some months, however, 
the Boman fleets were ready, and on 
one eventful day began their attack un- 
der the command of Brutus, who was 
destined later to cause the death of 
Caesar whom he now served. With their 
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great oak ships, driven by leafhem sails 
bearing down like great avalanches^ the 
galleys of Borne, as Csssar himself 
chronicles, seemed mere dwarfs beside 
the Venetian giants, which numbered 
two hundred and twenty. Brntns, fear- 
ing that his ships would be swamped 
by the mere brutal weight of the enemy, 
contemplated retreat. But suddenly 
the wind fell, and the moment of the 
Bomans had arrived. Without the 
driving power of the wind the Veneti 
were helpless as they wallowed in the 
rolling sea. The enemy's ships were 
powerless to come to one another's aid, 
and the swift galleys of Brutus were 
now able to attack them one by one. 
On that day disappeared forever the sea 
power of the gallant Veneti. 

There is nothing in Vannes now as 
external evidence of these stirring times 
nor of the existence of these ancient 
people, but there are many curious old 
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houses of the Sixteenth Century, a ca- 
thedral bnilt partly in the thirteen hun- 
dreds, and interesting portions of the 
city 's ancient walls. In one part of the 
town the upper stories of opposite 
houses so project as to form, a canopy 
over the street. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SPELL OF THE MIDDLE AOES 

IF you are fond of military architec- 
ture or the atmosphere of the time 
of baronial wars, slip off with me for a 
half a day to a little nook away from 
the main line of the railroad where is 
one of the most delectable of ancient vil- 
lages and the finest cattle in Brittany. 
Here indeed is a fragment of medisBval- 
ism preserved unspoiled through the 
centuries. Set down in the midst of a 
heavily wooded region, on the bank of 
the gently flowing river Oust, a cluster 
of splendid old leaning houses border- 
ing a few crooked streets, in the center 
a fine Gothic church of the Fifteenth 
Century — ^the whole snuggling close un- 
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der the towering walls of a massive 
turreted castle — ^is Josselin — Josselin 
the unspoiled. Stirring times this cas- 
tle has seen since its walls rose to their 
superb height away back in the Twelfth 
Century. It was partly destroyed by 
Henry 11 of England, rebuilt by the 
knights of Charles of Blois and held by 
them against all comers, and again de- 
stroyed by Cardinal Richelieu in 1630. 
It was occupied by the famous Conne- 
table de Clisson in the latter part of the 
Fourteenth and early in the Fifteenth 
Centuries, and here he died in 1407. It 
passed later to the de Rohan family, 
and the present Duke has put it into 
complete repair. It is a noble building, 
the formidable walls and great towers 
hiding an interior of singular beauty 
and nobility. The Duke de Rohan and 
his family, who occupy, it, generously 
allow visitors access to its splendid in- 
terior. 
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Along the time-mellowed streets of 
Josselin are houses of the most cnriotis 
aspect, some of them built soon after 
America was discovered. You wiU see 
houses with projecting gables supported 
by massive carved timbers, and as if 
they needed further ornamentation, 
gargoyles set up by their builders to 
grin at passers-by or to watch the fu- 
tility of carnage and battle from the 
safety of the weather-beaten walls. 
Walk ialong the street by the river, 
cross the little square to the Fifteenth 
Century church — ^but I will tell you no 
more, you must see it for yourself. 

And with Vitre our journey through 
Brittany ends. It is a good conclusion, 
too, for Vitre, old, crumbling, almost 
musty, with frowning castle and fren- 
zied houses, is otit-of-date enough. We 
are on the very border of Brittany now, 
and the white caps of the women said 
the beribboned hats and loose-fitting 
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smocks of the men have disappearecL 
Bnt everything else is here as proof 
that the Middle Ages still cast their 
spell over the cities of a modem repub- 
lic. 

Have we kept the best for the lastf 
I can't answer that; you shall decide 
for yourself. I can say this much, how- 
ever, that you will revel in this superb 
old mediaeval city which is one of the 
most interesting id all France, with a 
frowning feudal aspect that is striking. 
EverjrthiDg modem has been left out of 
its make-up and it has preserved as 
many features of the Middle Ages as 
any in France. Vitre is to the north of 
France what Carcassonne is to the 
south. 

To wander about Vitre makes a Eip 
Van Winkle's sleep seem but an after- 
noon nap. In this age when a railroad 
annihilates space between Joppa and 
Jerusalem, and a trolley line runs out 
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to the Pyramids, how often will yon find 
a walled city with a castle of the 
Eleventh Centnry bnilt into the ram- 
parts, arcaded streets and a chatean in 
the outskirts built five centuries agot 
When you have gazed up at the grim old 
castle of Vitre from outside of the town 
walls or have wandered through its 
colossal interior, you will not wonder 
why the Army of the League was baf- 
fled in its attempt to take it back in 
1589. For five long months this army 
of religious fanatics besieged its Prot- 
estant defenders, and so stout was the 
defense that they finally gave up the at- 
tempt. 

Vitre was formerly a Breton barony 
and in the Tenth Century was in the 
hands of the younger branch of the 
Count of Eennes. In 1292 it passed to 
Guy IX, Baron of Laval, and later was 
successively owned by the noble families 
of Eieux, Coligny and La Tremoille. 
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The town early embraced Protestantism 
and nnder the role of the houses of 
Bienx and Coligny became a Hngaenot 
stronghold. Those were stirring times 
and the grim castle of Vitre was in the 
thick of things. Not nntil the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by Lonis XlV 
in 1685, nnder the baleful influence of 
Madame de Maintenon, was the Prot- 
estant church existing in this strong- 
hold of that faith suppressed. Over 
the gate you can see inscribed the motto 
of the sturdy family of La Tremoille, 
**Post tenebras spero lucem,** supposed 
to refer to. their adherence to the Prot- 
estant faith. Translated it reads: 
** After darkness I hope for the light.*' 
This huge relic of feudalism was built 
to be a city in itself. Its massive tur- 
reted walls, surrounded by a deep moat, 
enclosed quarters not only for the 
feudal lord but for the garrison as well, 
a prison for the captured and for those 
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whose presence at large was not com- 
patible with the comfort of the lords of 
the manor. There are great stone din- 
ing halls, sleeping apartments, store- 
rooms and defense chambers connected 
with tortuous passages and narrow 
stone stairways that reveal the remark- 
able capacity aiid seeming impregnabil- 
ity of the structure. So colossal is it 
in size and so dominating is its position, 
commanding the valley of the Vilaine, 
that the dwellings nestling under its 
walls seem like puny doll houses by com- 
parison. Into the city's mighty walls 
this castle was built and large sections 
of these ramparts remain to inspire 
with civic pride the townsfolk of Vitre. 
I shall long remember an episode on 
the occasion of my first visit to Vitre 
that seemed to complete the illusion that 
we had actually stepped back into the 
Middle Ages instead of merely being in 
their atmosphere. It happened that we 
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were amdons to see the city about which 
we had read so mnchy and still reach 
Paris the next evening. We thus came 
to travel far into the night and arrived 
at the hotel, which is on a large square 
at the station, at one-thirty in the morn- 
ing. As we crossed the stone-paved 
square in a flood of brilliant moonlight, 
past the silent houses, we thought there 
seemed to be more ado than* the time or 
place warranted. At the inn we found 
the sleepy porter astir, and as we en- 
tered and asked for rooms a reveling 
crowd of young men and women armed 
with jugs and pitchers besieged the door 
and clamored for wine. It was a ges- 
ticulating party, very excited and very 
French. If its members had been 
shouting ''a to Bastille^ ^ they couldn't 
have done it more vehemently. The 
porter refused to open up the wine sup- 
ply, explaining that it was too late, that 
everyone had long since retired. Still 
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the crowd iBsisted and clamored, and an 
armed assault on the peaceful inn 
seemed imminent. But the porter stood 
his ground and valiantly repulsed the 
determined invaders. From our room 
overhead we watched the subsequent 
operations of the insurgent gathering as 
it scattered across the square gleaming 
in the light of the August moon. Fi- 
nally it was decided to storm an inn 
across the way, and over they streamed 
to begiri the siege. On the silent door 
they pounded and hammered, not seem- 
ing to care that hours ago locks had 
been shot and windows fastened and 
within all were wrapped in blissful 
slumber. An upper window was finally 
raised and gingerly the frightened oc- 
cupants peered out to learn the cause 
of the tumultuous assault. Whether 
the good man of the house felt that 
resistance was useless or as a canny 
wine-seller he saw the opportunity of 
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beginning the day thus early with a few 
francs' profit, presently the door to his 
wine room was opened and the noisy 
rabble of the night swarmed in. We 
left them in their strange devotion to 
the wine cnp and their celebrations of 
victory and retired to dream of impetu- 
ons mobs storming impossible French 
bastilles. The next morning, before we 
had completed onr dressing, there sol- 
emnly passed nnder our window a 
cnrions funeral procession in striking 
contrast to the turbulent festivities of 
the night. Leading the way in the calm 
of the early morning came two altar 
boys silently carrying incense, follow- 
ing them a black-robed priest, an open 
book in hand, chanting in rhythmic ca- 
dence as he walked. Then came an 
open hearse bearing under its gloomy 
canopy the simple casket, and finally 
the mourners in measured tread march- 
ing two by two, solemnly brought up the 
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rear. Across the open square slowly 
passed this lonely procession and np a 
nearby street ; the chanting grew fainter 
and ceased altogether and the public 
ceremony over the remains of a citizen 
otJVitre was over. 

'"" But perhaps the most interesting 
thing about Vitre is its somber old 
houses and curious arcaded streets. As 
you stroll through the narrow thorough- 
fares and under the projecting houses 
you find it hard to believe that you are 
living in the Twentieth Century. Its 
many quaint mediaeval houses of curi- 
ous design are almost fantastic in their 
curved walls, overhanging gambrels, 
irregular gables, miniature towers, gal- 
leries, porches and crumbling slate 
hoods over window and doorway. The 
more elaborate houses have a remark- 
able variety of carved ornamentations 
under the cornices and statuettes set in 
the walls; and there are those that have 
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courtyards at the entrances. Most of 
these curious houses date back to the 
fifteen hundreds, and a number are so 
warped and settled out of shape as to 
appear dangerously unstable. The 
transverse timbers of many sag so per- 
ceptibly as to be curved. The most sin- 
gular houses of all are those whose 
upper stories project over the foot pave- 
ment and form arcades somewhat like 
the ** Bows'* at Chester and the arcaded 
streets of Berne. There are infinitely 
more of them than in the former city 
and they are not the substantial look- 
ing kind that characterize those in the 
Swiss city. The upright wooden pillars 
supporting the upper parts of these 
houses bear all the marks of time and 
are so weather-worn and oftentimes so 
warped as to seem too insecure to bear 
the load they carry. These extraordi- 
nary houses of Vitre have no regard 
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whatever for the pedestrian's right of 
way. In many cases they crowd out 
into the street, completely usurping the 
sidewalk just as if their three centuries 
of occupancy gave them special priv- 
ileges. But the pot cannot call the fry- 
ing pan black, because the streets them- 
selves wander aimlessly about, indulging 
in all sorts of intripacies of their own. 
When you go to Vitre, look through 
the doorways of some of the houses 
ranged along the narrower streets. As 
in all walled towns, space was at a pre- 
mium, so you will find here the buildings 
huddled together, a tangle of courtyards, 
galleries and stairways. ,/ 

The Chateau des Eochers lies in the 
country four miles from Vitre. And 
in going to it you get a delightful sur- 
prise. You find that it isn't at all nec- 
essary to buy a carriage, or pay the 
equivalent, to reach it as you would in 
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this cheerful land of high living cost. 
I remember that onr carriage bill 
amounted to but sixty cents apiece, for 
two, and we occupied our stately ba- 
rouche from a little after nine o'clock 
in the morning until half -past twelve. 
This included the services of an eager 
French driver who knew all the gossip 
of the neighborhood and its history as 
well, and had a bowing acquaintance 
with the Count Something-or-Other, 
who is the present lord of Des Eochers 
and ** lives on his lands,'* as our voluble 
driver-courier informed us. It is a 
pleasant drive out through a pleasant 
rolling coimtry, and the chateau, while 
not one of the more imposing buildings 
of the kind in France, is somberly at- 
tractive and is interesting because it 
was the residence in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury of the gifted Madame de Sevigne. 
From here many of her letters, so full 
of literary charm, about court life and 
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current events, were written to her 
daughter of whom she was so fond. 

We were struck with the hospitality 
of the present owners. Visitors are 
admitted to the grounds, to the chapel 
and to the sleeping apartment that 
Madame de Sevigne occupied. Your 
guide, a servant of the household, also 
conducts you through the gardens to 
hear the curious sounds produced by the 
acoustic properties of a portion of the 
curved garden wall. There is a terrace 
here from which a superb view of the 
valley is had, and a remarkable sim dial 
that tells the time on its top and various 
sides in a half dozen or more ways, all 
of which agree perfectly. 

Let it not be said that coimtesses and 
other noble people do not take their 
pleasures in ways common to those of us 
who are less exalted. As we strolled 
through the simple garden and lawn of 
the chateau we caught a glimpse of the 
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Countess sitting astride the low limb of 
a great fir tree having a merry see-saw 
with her children. 

Driving ont to Des Bochers we have 
an ocular demonstration of the Oc- 
troi. The Octroi is fully as bad as it 
sounds — ^that is to our American way 
of thinking. It is a tax levied on prod- 
ucts of the soil going into the cities to 
be sold. The term is an old French one 
and was applied to the commercial priv- 
ileges granted to a person or company. 
In this case the privilege is granted to 
the town by the State. The unwisdom 
of the tax impressed us because funda- 
mentally its effect is to discourage agri- 
culture, the very thing we consider the 
basis of our prosperity. However, the 
burden of the tax must fall on the con- 
sumer and who shall say that it has 
forced up the cost of living in Brittany f 
Your room at the hotel — ^a big double 
one with two generous beds — ^wiU cost 
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yon for two but three francs each and 
yonr dinner, a most elaborate affair of 
seven courses, two francs fifty. And 
how yon will enjoy this inn, so typically 
French, and Madame who so charmingly 
administers affairs there! I envy you 
your dinner on the sim-bathed stone ter- 
race at the edge of the square. The 
last day I dined there it was singularly 
attractive and gay. A French motor 
party of artists drove up, disengaged 
themselves from parceled canvas and 
easels, and made a merry function out 
of their midday meal. To our left sat 
two army officers resplendent in their 
brilliant uniforms. At another table a 
group of French tourists lingered over 
the inviting courses, and in the grateful 
shade of the awning a few plain busi- 
ness men sipped their wine in full en- 
joyment of this brief respite from their 
labors. And if you become too much 
absorbed by the panorama before you 
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and pause too long over yonr cafe nair 
in the warm seductive air of the early 
afternoon, yonr train for Paris will 
thnnder into the little depot over to yonr 
left and yonr friends in the distant city 
will wait for yon in vain. 
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